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ble explanation. When, however, he applies his theory to the extinction 
of the sun he says, " it " (i.e. the " dark " vapor) " could no longer rise 
upwards unless the sun gave it motion, and so it becomes possible for a 
fresh sun (fr. 32) to be kindled." What is meant by this is not clear. 
Burnet is doubtless right in saying that the Stoical doctrine of Ekpyrosis 
was not held by Herakleitos. The theory of a general conflagration is, 
as he says, not only irrreconcilable with the other views of Herakleitos, 
but " is denied by him in so many words." This position, which is 
opposed to that of Zeller, Burnet supports skilfully and, as I think, suc- 
cessfully. He holds that the conflagration was not general, but only an 
" oscillation in the ' measures ' like that which produces day and night, 
summer and winter, only on a larger scale." He finds evidence for 
this in fr. 20, 22, 23, 29, 43, and in Lassalle's argument from the con- 
clusion of Ilept SitttVijs. This seems to me adequate support of his view. 
To this our author adds a brief, but very acute criticism of the fragments 
which appear to favor the theory of a general conflagration. In criticis- 
ing the view of Zeller that the system of Empedokles was an attempt to 
mediate between Parmenides and Herakleitos, Burnet says that it is 
"very difficult to find any trace of specially Herakleitean doctrine in it" 
(p. 238), and yet he observes (p. 285) that "the system of Anaxagoras, 
like that of Empedokles, aimed at reconciling the Eleatic doctrine that 
corporeal substance is unchangeable with the existence of a world which 
everywhere presents the appearance of coming into being and passing 
away." The description of the latter view is certainly Herakleitean and 
is apparently a contradiction of his own statement and an admission of 
Zeller's position. Burnet gives us an acute and scholarly piece of criti- 
cism in his chapter on the Pythagoreans, — mainly on sources and the 
doctrine of numbers. A helpful appendix of notes on sources for the 
period which the volume treats, concludes this admirable production of 
English scholarship. 

William Hammond. 



On the Notion of Virtue in the Dialogues of Plato, with Par- 
ticular Reference to those of the First Period and to the Third and 
Fourth Books of the Republic. Inaugural Dissertation presented to 
the University of Leipzig for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
By William A. Hammond, M.A. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1892. — pp. 54. 

In order to judge this dissertation fairly, one must bear in mind the 
purpose for which it was written. It is a graduation essay, taking, to 
some extent, the place of an examination paper. Such essays, in Ger- 
many at least, are not expected to be models of method or style, but 
merely to show that their writers know how to bring together all the 
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best accessible knowledge upon a given subject, and to draw from it 
such conclusions as it fairly warrants. 

Had this dissertation come to me without the appended Vita, I should 
unhesitatingly have attributed it to a German having a very imperfect 
knowledge of English. Its style is distinctly un-English, inelegant, and 
not seldom ungrammatical. Its method is German, painstaking, ex- 
haustive, but not lucid or incisive. It does not hold the attention of 
the reader, or lead him naturally up to a bird's-eye view of the subject. 

Apart from these defects of style and method, the dissertation deserves 
the no small praise of having achieved its purpose. It brings out clearly 
Plato's notion of ethics, showing that they are naturalistic and eudae- 
monistic, conceding the form of the virtuous life to be harmony, inner 
and outer, and its aim to be happiness, individual and social. Rosmini 
expressed this by saying that Plato's ethical ideal was the "unity of 
human perfection." In such a system, the " will of God " and its corre- 
lates, "righteousness" and "sin," have no place; the "categorical 
imperative " is unknown. 

From an historical point of view, the most interesting point in Plato's 
ethical system is one of which Dr. Hammond has taken no notice, and 
which, indeed, did not lie within the scope of his undertaking. By show- 
ing that his institutional ethics, embodied in the state, is correlated with 
" idiopsychological ethics " manifested in the individual, Plato took 
the first step towards shifting the ethical centre of gravity from the 
outward social order to the inner individual conscience, and thus started 
a movement which broke up ancient institutions and transformed human 
life. This movement was continued by Aristotle, greatly accelerated by 
the Stoics and Epicureans, and consummated in Christianity, which 
completely detaches the individual, as far as his moral relations are 
concerned, from the State, and places him, solum coram Solo, face to 
face with the source of the moral law. It is in contrast with Christian 
ethics that the system of Plato exhibits its character most clearly. The 
Platonic ethics aim at a harmony, the conditions of which can be learnt 
only through knowledge and insight, hence the fundamental virtue is 
Wisdom (uo(j>ia) ; Christian ethics aim at the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit ; hence the fundamental Christian virtue is faith ripening, through 
hope, into love. It is needless to say that one of the chief efforts of 
modern ethical thinking, as well as of modern civilization, has been to 
reconcile these two points of view. 

To refer to one or two minor details : When Dr. Hammond (p. 132) 
says : " Philosophical ethics is possible only when investigated [sic] in 
perfect freedom, uninfluenced by tradition, religion, or other like causes," 
he asserts something that is by no means obvious, and the contrary 
might equally well be asserted. All depends upon what use is made 
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of tradition and religion. A system of ethics which should disregard 
these would be dialectical and empty, to use a phrase of Aristotle's. 

Dr. Hammond's attempt to show the interrelation of Plato's four 
cardinal virtues is acute and interesting ; but one may doubt whether 
it is entirely correct. 





Cardinal 
Viktue. 


Faculty in 
the Individual. 


Class in 
the State. 


Nation 
Characterized. 




<jo<pia 


XoyHJTIKOV 


ap\OVTK 

or 

/i-JTKTTrjIXOVti \ 
\ <j>l\6<TO<j>OL J 


Hellenes 


< 


avBptia 


OvfjLoaSts 


(TTlKOVpOL 

or 

fav&peioi \ 
I 8v[xoa&usJ 


Scythians, 
Thracians, and 
Northerners 




(raxfrpcxrvvr) 


XoyiortKOv 1 ) ^ 
OvfjLoa&es j ) > 3 
ITnOvjxrjTi-Kov ) j 


apx°vTts ) ~\ 

CTTlKOVpOl j ) > 
Xp7)fJba.TUTTI.KOl j J 






Suaucxruirq 


XoyMTTlKOV 2 ^ 

OvpiouBes > 
twiBvii-qriKOv J 


apxovrts 1 

€7TlKOU"Ol > 
Xpr)/JULTI.<TTI.KOl 3 





1 I. The rational element has for its ally the spirited element. 2. Both the 
spirited and concupiscent elements are subject to the rule of the rational part. 
3. The harmonious working of all parts in the matter of the rule of reason is 

atdfppOOVVT]. 

2 In the function of the several parts of the soul no distinction is made; in each 
case the function is rk eavrov wp&TTeiv. In this respect all of the elements are on 
equal footing with regard to the virtue SiKaioavvy. 

8 AiKaioawri is in this case purely a virtue of the individual parts, quite as much as 
troipla or dvSpela, while auxppoaim) is a harmony of the entire soul arising out of 
SiKaioovvq. 

It seems to me that we might express their relation thus : 

(1) (rocj>ia, the virtue of the Xoyio-riKdV, informing the 0vp.oti8U, gives 
rise to av&ptia. 

(2) dvSjoeia, the virtue of the 0v/xoa8e<; (as informed by o-o<£i'a) inform- 
ing the lTndvp,T)TiKov, gives rise to croxfapocrvvr). 

(3) When these three virtues reach their full manifestation, and are 
in complete harmony, the result is 8u«hoo-w>?. 
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In conclusion, I cannot help expressing the wish that the practice of 
writing theses of this sort may become common in our universities. If 
ever it does so, it will undoubtedly adapt itself to the American mind, 
with its clearness, rapidity, and demand for available results. 

Thomas Davidson. 

The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes. With Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes. An essay which obtained the Hare Prize in the 
year 1889. By A. C. Pearson, M.A. London, C. J. Clay & Sons, 
1 89 1. — pp. vii, 344. 

This volume contains two hundred and two fragments of Zeno and 
one hundred and fifteen of Cleanthes, besides seventy odd Apophtheg- 
mata of the two philosophers. Wellmann's article on the Neue Jahr- 
bucher fur Philologie (1873) marked, as Pearson says, "the first serious 
attempt to discriminate the teaching of Zeno from that of the Stoa in 
general." The omissions of this collection were supplied by Wachs- 
muth in two Gottingen programs, — Commentationes I et II de Zenone 
Citiensi et Cleanthe Assio (1874-1875). To supplement these three 
papers, Pearson has edited and given us a critical commentary on these 
three hundred fragments. He prefaces this by an introduction of fifty 
pages, which, to the general student of the history of Philosophy, will 
prove the most valuable part of the book. For the student working 
specially in Greek Philosophy and Literature, the commentary on the 
fragments will be found a serviceable supplement to Zeller and Hirzel. 

William Hammond. 

Die aristotelische Aaffassnng vom Verhaltnisse Gottes zur Welt 
und zum Menschen. Von Dr. Eugen Rolfes. Berlin, Mayer und 
Muller, 1892. — pp. 202. 

This book furnishes an interesting example of how strong a case can 
be presented by the counsel defending a cause " for conscience's sake." 
It impresses one, not as the decision of an impartial judge, but as the 
plaidoyer of the advocate. The outcome of the trial must be such 
as to justify the commentaries of Thomas Aquinas and acquit scholas- 
ticism of the charge of having prostituted philosophy. To this end 
nothing could be more favorable than an interpretation of Aristotle in 
the sense of the doctor angelicus and conformable to the spirit of Chris- 
tian theology. Dr. Rolfes courageously undertakes this task, and does 
the best that can be done under the circumstances. Still, the reader 
feels that force is being used, that the case is prejudged, that the writer 
projects his own notions into the pages of the master whom he seeks to 



